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feature. There are a few pictorial illustrations. The house on p. 23 is 
not a particularly well-chosen specimen of Palestinian domestic archi- 
tecture, and the rock-cut tomb on p. 63 (cf. p. 218) might be replaced by 
another subject. 

Wm. Arnold Stevens. 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 



Education in Religion and Morals. By Professor George Albert 
Coe. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1904. Pp.434. $1.35. 

This is a great book — the greatest on its subject since Bushnell's Chris- 
tian Nurture in 1847. It takes religious education off its apex of formal 
dogmatic instruction, where it has been perilously poised in unstable 
equilibrium, and sets it down on the broad, stable base of sharing the 
concrete experiences of life in so intimate and transparent a way that the 
religious principles and motives involved shall shine through, and pass 
by contagion from the personality of the teacher to the person taught. It 
gives us a point of view; and in the light of that point of view goes forth 
to challenge all unreality and insincerity, whether in pulpit or professor's 
chair, whether in Young People's Society or Young Men's Association; 
whether in state school or Sunday school; whether in college or university. 

Yet if it suggests that the International Lessons are unpedagogical ; 
the Y. P. S. C. E. pledge anti-educational; the Y. M. C. A. condition of 
membership irreligious; much Sunday-school teaching spiritually debili- 
tating; all goody-goody Sunday-school books "corrupters, because weaken - 
ers, of character;" all precocious prayer-meeting publicity pernicious; and 
many other startling educational heresies, it offers them so mildly, as 
the unsought but inevitable logical outcome of its fundamental point of 
view, that even the persons criticised could hardly feel it in their hearts 
to complain, and would hardly note these strictures, unless they were 
specifically pointed out. 

What, then, is this revolutionary point of view? Simply the self- 
evident proposition that all religious education is the "genuine mingling 
of a developed life in the interests and occupations of an undeveloped life." 
It is "life propagating itself directly and concretely." "It means having 
experiences and occupations in common, so that the real self of each, with its 
actual interests, is revealed freely to the other." "We are to make whole- 
some fellowships — whether in the home, the school, the church, the 
college, or the neighborhood — so warm, so natural, so unremitting, so 
unreserved, that every unwholesome fellowship shall seem artificial and 
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unattractive." "It depends on comradeship and life-sharing between 
the older and the younger." 

Since religious education is this touch of person with person at the 
sensitive point of mutual appreciation and common interests, it follows 
that its best field is in the home, where parent passes on to child through 
unconscious suggestion and imitation whatever of patience, perseverance, 
courage, kindness, love, and self-sacrifice he manifests in the everyday 
duties and trials which parent and child together share. To do this work 
no poking of precepts, no repetition of formulas, no propounding of ques- 
tions out of a catechism, will suffice. The entire confidence of the child — 
about his work and study, his play and friendships, his day-dreams and his 
curiosities, the problems of conduct and the mysteries of sex — must be 
encouraged. The parent in turn must reveal to the child the deepest 
springs of his own conduct and self-control — his economies and his chari- 
ties, his mistakes and shortcomings, his motives and aspirations — as fast 
as the child can be brought to appreciate them. This is the only perfect 
and real religious education. All other forms must be measured by that, 
and counted imperfect and symbolic, artificial and unreal, in the degree and 
to the extent to which they are removed from this vital contact of person 
with person on the fundamental issues of life. Wherever there is some- 
thing to be done, and the motive and spirit in which it is done can be shared 
and imparted, there is the chance for that passing on of life from person 
to person which is the essence of religious and moral education. The 
day school affords a large opportunity. The Sunday school, if the teacher 
has imagination to evoke the child's real interests, and frankness to avow 
her own attitude toward those interests of the child, is a splendid oppor- 
tunity. The societies and associations of young people, especially if they 
suffer from the leadership of the immature, afford a less promising 
field; yet through utilizing the gang instinct they can accomplish much 
good at the period of adolescence. Mere preaching, if it takes a dogmatic 
form, is the least effective of all educational agencies. "A dogmatic 
religion is essentially a religion for adults only." 

Arbitrariness on the part of parent or teacher, dogmatism on the part 
of church or school, imposition of pledges or creeds on the part of societies 
and associations, because they rely on imposition and repression instead 
of self-expression through idealization, drive the child in, which is anti- 
educational, instead of drawing him out, which etymologically and vitally 
is the essence of education. 

Religious education is thus self-revelation and self-impartation on the 
part of the teacher; self-expression and self-realization on the part of the 
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pupil. If we are bent supremely on making money or taking our ease; 
if we are cast down when things go wrong, and resentful when people do 
not treat us right; if we are servile to the rich, and supercilious to the 
poor; if we are censorious toward those who fall, and distrustful of those 
who try to rise; if we are indifferent to public welfare, and neglectful of 
neighborly duty — these facts are so many separate revelations of the 
fact that we look up to no loving Will, whence we derive our guidance, 
our inspiration, our strength, and our joy in life. Our children and our 
pupils will read off that revelation, and learn from us the irreligious lesson 
that there is no God whom it is worth their while to seek and serve; and 
no amount of church-going and Sunday-school teaching and prayer-meeting 
talk can ever save us from having an irreligious influence over them. 

On the other hand, if we are patient in trial and persevering in good 
works; if we reprove in gentleness and punish in sorrow; if we confess 
our own shortcomings and are ready to forgive those of others; and if 
we let these and kindred graces shine out through office and shop, school 
and class, church and home, then no child who knows us as we are in any 
of these relations can fail to gain through us a glimpse of God, an impulse 
toward the practice, if not the profession, of the essentially religious life. 

This book should be in the hands of every Christian. To the pastor 
and Sunday-school teacher it puts the test question: "How much life 
have you, and how near do you come to those to whom you would give it ? " 
To the teacher in the public school it brings a religious mission which no 
statute or court decision can ever take away. To the worker in young 
people's organizations it teaches a lesson of respect for the modest shrink- 
ing of normal youth from premature public profession and pledged per- 
formances. To the college professor it reveals a religious responsibility 
which is essentially the same whether he teaches Christian evidences or 
chemistry, theism or economics. On parents, above all, it confers the 
dignity of being God's special incarnations and chosen interpreters to the 
boys and girls who cannot help seeing, feeling, and in some measure repro- 
ducing the godliness or ungodliness of the life father and mother share 
with them in the most sacred sanctuary of the family, the supreme school- 
room of the home. 

William DeWitt Hyde. 

Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick. Me. 



